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To sum up, the only reductions in the duties on cotton 
goods under the tariff act of 1909 are those on grey cotton 
yarn and card laps, sliver, and roving, — changes of no 
moment. On the other hand, throughout the schedule 
the duties on the higher priced goods have been raised five 
to ten per cent., and the duties on the cheaper cotton 
hosiery about twenty per cent. No attention was paid to 
the reduction in the cost of production resulting from 
technical improvements during the last fifteen years, nor 
to the fact that while the earnings of the operatives may 
be higher in this country, the product per operative is 
enough greater to offset, in part at least, the assumed 
discrepancy in labor cost. In conclusion, it might be sug- 
gested that if economy in administration were at all desired, 
a beginning might well be made by simplifying the intricate 
cotton schedules. 

Melvin T. Copeland. 

Harvard University. 



AN AMERICAN UTOPIA 

By 1840 in a number of Northern states of the Union, 
both manhood suffrage and free public education were 
accomplished facts. But the panic of 1837 and the depres- 
sion of the immediately succeeding years convinced many 
that the ballot and the school were insufficient to guarantee 
democracy and human equality and convert the republic 
into an earthly Utopia. The old panaceas had failed to 
stand the test of experience; and the way was cleared for 
the propaganda of a new antidote for social ills. The 
forties and fifties brought forth the land reformer. Indi- 
vidual and inalienable ownership of equal farms would 
institute a new era, in which inequality, injustice, and oppres- 
sion would vanish. Living upon an inalienable homestead, 
and this alone, would give " freedom to a man's vote." 

In 1829-1831, George H. Evans, Robert Dale Owen, 
Frances Wright and a considerable portion of the working- 
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men of the period had inclined toward communism. 1 Their 
plan for a public school system was of the boarding school 
type: all pupils were to be fed and clothed alike, and at 
public expense. 2 Thomas Skidmore, a machinist and for a 
brief period the dominating spirit in the Workingmen's 
party of New York City, was still more radical in his views. 
He wished to abolish inheritance and to divide the property 
of those who died during a given year equally among those 
attaining the age of twenty-one years during the same year. 
Children were to be cared for and educated at public ex- 
pense. But fifteen years later the land reformers presented 
an entirely new ideal. Individualism, not communism; 
laissez faire, not governmental interference; private and 
inalienable ownership of land, not land nationalization, — 
these were some of the distinctive differences between the 
two classes of reformers. Communism had been sloughed 
off; the individualism of the frontiersman stood plainly 
revealed. 

In 1844, Evans, who had worked with Owen and Frances 
Wright in the workingmen's agitation of 1829-1831 for 
free tax-supported public schools, heard a new call to action. 
A few ardent enthusiasts met Evans in the printery of 
John Windt; and another plan to regenerate mankind 
was devised. The movement spread. Humanitarians, 
workingmen, and the growing capitalist class finally united 
in demanding land reform. 

Lewis Masquerier wrote a book which presents the views 
of one of the radical land reformers. 3 The title of this little 
volume, as was frequently true of books written a generation 
or two ago, is a synopsis of the succeeding pages, — "Socio- 
logy or the Reconstruction of Society, Government and 
Property upon the Principles of Equality, the Perpetuity 
and the Individuality of the Private Ownership of Life, 
Person and Government, Homestead and the whole Product 

1 Carlton, Political Science Quarterly, Sept., 1907. 

2 Rights of Man to Property (1829). 

3 Masquerier published his book in 1877, in New York, long after the period of his 
active work. 
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of Labor, by organizing all nations into townships of self- 
governed homestead Democracies, self-employed in farming 
and mechanism, giving all the Liberty and Happiness to 
be found on earth." The rights in regard to land owner- 
ship which Evans, Masquerier, and others emphasized were : 
(1) equality in the quantity of land owned by individuals 
or families; (2) land should be inalienable, or the owner- 
ship should be perpetual; and (3) land should be owned 
by individuals, not owned collectively. 

To the enthusiastic land reformer, land alienation por- 
tended inequality and social injustice. It was urged that 
the soil like a man's body, should never have a price set 
upon it. Land must be exchanged for land; and products 
only for products. " All the institutions of society and 
government are really founded upon the evil principle of 
alienation and monopoly of property and other rights." 
Greeley, in " Hints toward Reform," also pointed out the 
evils of land monopoly and demanded " land limitation." 
" A single law of Congress, proffering to each landless citizen 
a patch of the Public Domain, — small, but sufficient, when 
faithfully cultivated, for the sustenance of his family, — 
and forbidding farther sales of the Public Lands, except 
in limited quantities to actual settlers, with a suitable 
proviso against future aggregation, would promote immensely 
the independence, enlightenment, morality, industry, and 
comfort of our entire laboring population evermore." 
Again in his " Essay on Emancipation of Labor," Greeley 
declared: — "I trace the lack of employment, the scanty 
reward, and the meagre subsistence often accorded to Labor, 
directly to the resistless influence of Land Monopoly." 

Masquerier drew up a cosmopolitan " model constitu- 
tion." This was an " attempt to declare the thoro 
principles of Social and Political Science; a new form of 
Society and Government, and adapted to any state or 
nation." It was proposed that the land be divided into 
townships composed of farms of not less than ten acres in 
extent. Each family was to be the inalienable owner of 
one of these farms. The nation was to be divided into 
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townships. Each township was to be six miles square with 
a square mile in the center for a park and for public edifices. 
In short, the nation was to become " a paradise of rural 
Cities." 

But Masquerier went farther. He applied the cardinal 
principle of non-alienation to government. Office holding 
government, like absentee landlordism, was held to be a 
fundamental evil. Universal suffrage coupled with repre- 
sentative government was simply alienation of that which 
should be inalienable, namely, sovereignty. Democracy 
of the town-meeting type was apotheosized as the only just 
form of government for all times and all places. Women 
were to be placed on an equality with men in Masquerier's 
rural Utopia. 

This unique scheme was the framework of an individ- 
ualistic, democratic Utopia. It inclined toward anarchism 
rather than toward communism; it was reactionary in that 
it looked toward a primitive type of agricultural society. 
Masquerier pictured a Utopia which truly looked back- 
wards. Agriculture and manufacture of a crude type were 
to be followed. The laissez faire system was to prevail as 
far as possible; and the function of the central government 
was to be reduced to a minimum. Commerce, cities, co- 
operative action, and • representative government were 
spurned as exemplifying monopoly and civic decay. The 
ideal of the radical land reformer of the pre-Civil War 
period clearly has the imprint of the American primitive, 
isolated-farmhouse type of association. Masquerier glori- 
fied a type of civilization which melts before the railway, 
the factory, and modern trade. The land reformer agreed 
with Rousseau in opposing commerce and manufacture, 
with Jefferson in glorifying a rural democracy and in fear- 
ing the development of cities, and with the Greeks in de- 
manding direct participation in government by all citizens; 
the concepts of modern sociology were outside his limited 
range of vision. 

An individualistic Utopia of farmhouses was indigenous 
to a country peopled with a race of highly individualistic 
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men and women, and possessed of an abundance of unculti- 
vated, but cultivateable, land. The communistic schemes 
of Owen and of Fourier were of European origin. The 
Utopia of Masquerier and Greeley was necessarily that of 
a frontier community living upon the soil in an independent 
fashion. The simple life of the pioneer became the ideal 
life for society everywhere and any time. 

These land reformers blazed the way toward the Home- 
stead Act. The workingmen of the cities early looked with 
favor upon free land for homesteads. Greeley pointed out 
two ways in which the city laborer would benefit. (1) 
Some competitors would be drawn to new lands, thus tend- 
ing to raise wages, or at least to prevent lowering the rate 
of wages. (2) There would be an increasing demand for 
the products of manufactories and workshops, thus increas- 
ing the demand for labor. 

Employers of labor were favorably impressed by the 
latter effect, but unfavorably by the former. Their atti- 
tude would largely be determined by the relative import- 
ance of the two. After the potato famine in Ireland and 
the revolutionary disturbances of 1848, the rapid influx of 
immigrants afforded a supply of labor which would not be 
seriously drained by free homesteads. The gradual devel- 
opment of the factory system and the expansion of the 
railway network showed the need of wide markets on one 
hand, and the possibility of economically reaching distant 
markets on the other. To carve farms out of the virgin 
western wilderness meant the creation of a demand for the 
products of factory and mine. This shifting of the economic 
center of gravity caused many of the manufacturers and 
employers of labor to align themselves with the land re- 
formers and the workingmen in demanding the rapid exten- 
sion of the small farm system with individual ownership. 

The South with its plantation system and its slave econ- 
omy stood as a mighty obstacle. The Republican party 
was a concrete result of the insistent demand for free home- 
steads. 1 The platform of the Republican party in 1860 

1 Commons, " Greeley and the Republican Party." Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept. 1909. 
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contained a plank in favor of " the free homestead policy "; 
and when the Southern Senators and Representatives left 
the halls of Congress at the opening of the civil war, the 
famous Homestead Act became a law. This act partially 
embodied the demands of the leaders of the land reform 
movement, — Evans, Greeley, Masquerier, and others. 

Of the many curious reform movements of the " yeasty " 
period of the forties and fifties, perhaps none bore better 
fruit than that for land reform. Altho to-day the eccen- 
tricities in the schemes of Evans, Greeley, and Masquerier 
can readily be discerned, it may well be believed that their 
agitation did much to prevent the early development of a 
system of absentee landlordism in the central and western 
portions of the United States. And the votes of the work- 
ingmen were potent factors in the partial consummation 
of the reforms demanded by the humanitarian leaders. 

Frank T. Carlton. 
Albion College. 



